THEOLOGY  IN  THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF 

THE  SECESSION 

By  the  Rev.  Principal  John  MacLeod,  D.D. 


Though  this  paper  in  its  title  speaks  of  the  Secession  it  does  not 
confine  itself  to  the  discussion  of  how  the  Reformed  Faith  held  its 
own  in  the  ranks  of  the  Seceders  and  their  first  followers.  Yet  it 
lays  special  stress  upon  the  attitude  towards  that  faith  of  a community 
that  was  at  once  strongly  theological  in  its  cast  of  thought  and  un- 
mistakably militant  in  letting  the  world  know  where  it  stood  and 
what  it  stood  for.  It  may  be  a thing  of  some  interest  to  find  the 
Theology  of  the  early  days  of  the  Secession  surveyed  and  reviewed 
from  outside  the  stream  of  that  ecclesiastical  fellowship  and 
tradition. 


I 

The  attitude  of  the  Secession  in  its  early  days  to  the  confession  and 
constitution  of  the  Church  of  their  native  land  was  thoroughly  conserva- 
tive. They  had  no  quarrel  with  either.  Their  quarrel  was  with  a prevailing 
faction  who  were  more  or  less  false  to  the  Confession  and  who  perverted 
the  machinery  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church  to  tyrannous  ends  that 
it  was  never  meant  to  serve.  In  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel 
they  were  in  sympathy  with  the  witness  borne  by  the  Marrow  brethren. 
Indeed  Ebenezer  Erskine,  one  of  the  first  four  Seceding  leaders,  who  was 
in  fact  himself  the  storm  centre  of  the  movement,  had  been  one  of  the 
Marrowmen  ; and  of  the  twelve  Representers,  as  they  were  called,  he 
was  far  from  being  the  least  active.  For  in  drawing  up  the  answers  that 
were  given  in  to  the  queries  of  the  doctrinal  inquisition  he  took  a leading 
part.  In  attachment  to  the  Marrow  teaching  all  his  fellows  in  the  step 
that  they  took  in  declaring  their  Secession  from  a prevailing  party  in  the 
Church  Courts  were  at  one.  They  in  seceding  took  their  appeal  to  the 
first  free  faithful  and  reforming  General  Assembly.  It  might  well  then 
be  said  that  they  were  militant  members  of  the  Evangelical  and  orthodox 
wing  of  the  Church’s  ministry.  So  the  action  that  they  had  in  contempla- 
tion in  organising  the  Secession  was  to  be  on  conservative  and  Old  School 
lines.  It  was  not  as  innovating  radicals,  but  as  wakeful  and  orthodox 
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guardians  of  the  Faith  that  they  took  the  line  they  did.  Indeed  when 
their  Secession  was  an  accomplished  fact  they  did  not  lose  much  time 
in  taking  steps  to  pledge  themselves  to  the  covenanted  position  of  their 
fathers  of  the  previous  century.  This  they  did  to  conserve  or  safeguard 
the  attainments  in  Reformation  of  earlier  days.  They  drew  up  a bond 
in  keeping  with  the  situation  in  which  they  were  as  Churchmen,  and  in  it 
they  pledged  themselves  to  carry  into  effect  the  ends  that  their  fore- 
fathers aimed  at  in  the  days  of  Charles  I.  With  this  as  their  attitude  it 
was  to  be  looked  for  that  they  would  show  great  care  in  respect  to  the 
doctrine  that  they  preached,  confessed,  and  countenanced.  And  such 
was  the  case. 

The  Seceders  were  critical  of  the  grudging  and  ungracious  way  in 
which  the  truth  of  our  Lord’s  essential  Godhead  had  been  vindicated  in 
the  case  of  Professor  Simson.  He  had  indeed  at  long  last  been  silenced, 
but  instead  of  being  deposed  he  was  merely  put  under  suspension.  And 
those  who  had  been  so  culpably  lax  in  regard  to  the  foundation  truth  of 
the  Gospel  itself  in  their  leniency  toward  a teacher  who  was  obviously 
a stubborn  heretic  had  been  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  men  who  avowed  their 
attachment  to  the  evangelical  teaching  of  the  Marrow.  Then  also  after 
the  Secession  was  declared,  the  mantle  of  the  Church’s  charity  had  been 
thrown  over  the  heterodoxy  with  which  Professor  Campbell  of  St. 
Andrews  was  charged.  The  easy  way,  too,  in  which  the  irregularities  of 
Glas  of  Tealing  had  been  dealt  with  was  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
harshness  with  which  the  rod  was  laid  on  such  a free  and  faithful  criticism 
of  back-sliding  as  was  the  ground  of  high  censure  in  regard  to  Ebenezer 
Erskine’s  Synod  sermon.  They  might  well  lay  emphasis  on  the  partiality 
with  which  discipline  was  administered.  So  they  stressed  also  the  tyranny 
that  encroached  on  the  right  to  dissociate  oneself  from  the  findings  of  the 
supreme  and  subordinate  Courts  which  the  dissenter  felt  to  be  a burden 
on  his  conscience  as  being  out  of  keeping  with  the  claims  of  truth  or  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  Church.  The  Testimony  emitted  by  the  Seceders 
made  clear  enough  the  grounds  on  which  they  acted.  And  in  the  early 
years  of  their  history  they  drew  up  and  adopted  an  important  and  valuable 
Theological  document  called  the  Act  of  Grace  which  was  meant  to  vindi- 
cate the  doctrine  of  Grace  as  it  had  met  with  injury  at  the  hands  of  the 
unfaithful  leaders  of  the  Church.  This  document  was  the  work  mainly 
of  Ebenezer  Erskine  and  Alexander  Moncrieff  both  of  whom  were  good 
Theologians  as  indeed  their  brethren  among  the  first  Seceders  all  were. 
This  Act  of  1742  stands  on  record  to  show  what  the  views  were  that  they 
held  in  regard  to  the  cardinal  doctrines  which  they  felt  themselves  called 
upon  to  vindicate  from  injury  that  had  been  done  to  them. 
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II 

It  is  of  interest  to  observe  that  the  former  brethren  of  the  Seceders 
who  saw  with  them  on  doctrinal  matters  yet  did  not  see  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  secede  were  quite  alive  to  the  working  of  a legal  and  unevangelical 
leaven  in  the  pulpit  teaching  of  many  of  the  ministry.  So  in  the  endea- 
vours that  were  made  to  rally  and  organise  the  orthodox  side  of  the  Church 
by  Willison  of  Dundee  and  his  friends  who  showed  their  strength  in  the 
Assemblies  from  1734-1736,  in  which  they  sought  to  win  back  their 
separated  brethren,  there  was  passed  an  important  Act  of  Assembly 
which  was  meant  to  deal  effectively  with  the  situation.  It  is,  though 
somewhat  long,  worthy  of  being  quoted  as  it  gives  an  idea  of  what  an 
old  Scottish  Evangelical  would  look  upon  as  the  kind  of  preaching  for 
which  the  Gospel  pulpit  was  set  apart.  It  runs  thus  : — 

“ The  General  Assembly  being  moved  with  zeal  for  the  honour 
of  God  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  especially  at  a time  when  the 
Christian  revelation  is  openly  impugned,  and  infidelity,  deism,  and 
other  errors,  do  so  much  prevail ; they  do  hereby  recommend 
to  all  ministers  and  preachers  seriously  to  consider  and  observe 
the  Directory  of  this  Church,  concerning  the  preaching  of  the  Word, 
which  is  appro ven  by  the  General  Assembly,  1645,  and  in  particular, 
that  they  be  careful  to  warn  their  hearers  against  anything  tending 
to  Atheism,  Deism,  Arianism,  Socinianism,  Arminianism, 
Bourignionism,  Popery,  superstition,  Antinomianism,  or  any  other 
errors  ; and  that  in  their  sermons  they  insist  frequently  upon  the 
truth,  necessity,  and  excellency  of  supernatural  revelation,  the 
' supreme  Deity  of  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  well  as  of  the  Father, 
together  with  the  oneness  of  the  Godhead  ; our  sinful  and  lost 
estate  by  nature,  the  necessity  of  supernatural  grace,  and  of  faith 
in  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  without  which  the  best  works  cannot 
please  God  ; and  that  they  make  it  the  great  scope  of  their  sermons 
to  lead  sinners  from  a covenant  of  works  to  a covenant  of  grace 
for  life  and  salvation,  and  from  sin  and  self  to  precious  Christ. 
And  the  General  Assembly  recommends  to  all  who  preach  the 
Gospel,  when  they  handle  the  doctrines  of  God’s  redeeming  love, 
and  of  his  free  grace  in  the  justification  and  salvation  of  sinners, 
the  blessings  of  the  Redeemer’s  purchase,  and  privileges  of  the  new 
and  better  covenant,  to  study  to  manage  these  subjects,  so  as  to 
lead  their  hearers  unto  an  abhorrence  of  sin,  the  love  of  God  and 
our  neighbours,  and  the  practice  of  universal  holiness,  seeing  it  is 
one  great  end  of  the  Gospel  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil,  and 
to  teach  men  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present 
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world.  Upon  which  account  it  is  incumbent  upon  all  who  preach 
the  Gospel,  to  insist  not  only  upon  the  necessity  and  excellency  of 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  for  salvation,  but  also  upon  the  necessity  of 
repentance  for  sin,  and  reformation  from  it,  and  to  press  the  prac- 
tice of  all  moral  duties,  both  with  respect  to  the  first  and  second 
tables  of  the  law,  as  indispensably  necessary  in  obedience  to  God’s 
command,  to  testify  our  gratitude  to  him,  to  evidence  the  sincerity 
of  our  faith  for  the  benefit  of  human  society,  the  adorning  the 
profession  of  religion,  and  making  us  meet  for  eternal  life,  seeing 
without  holiness  no  man  can  see  the  Lord. 

‘ ‘ And  the  Assembly  do  seriously  recommend  to  all  ministers 
and  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  that  in  pressing  moral  duties,  or 
obedience  to  the  law,  they  show  the  nature  and  excellency  of  Gospel 
holiness,  and  enforce  conformity  to  the  moral  law,  both  in  heart 
and  life,  not  from  principles  of  reason  only,  but  also,  and  more 
especially,  of  revelation  ; and  in  order  to  attain  thereto,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  show  men  the  corruption  and  depravity  of  human  nature 
by  their  fall  in  Adam,  their  natural  impotence  for,  and  aversion  to, 
what  is  spiritually  good,  and  to  lead  them  to  the  true  and  only 
source  of  all  grace  and  holiness,  namely,  union  with  Christ,  by  the 
Holy  Spirit’s  working  faith  in  us,  and  renewing  us  more  and  more 
after  the  image  of  God  ; and  to  let  their  hearers  know,  that  they 
must  first  be  grafted  into  Christ  as  their  root,  before  their  fruit  can 
be  savoury  unto  God  ; that  they  must  have  a new  principle  to 
animate,  and  a new  end  to  direct,  them,  before  their  actions  become 
gracious  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God  ; and  that  they  teach 
them  the  necessity  of  living  by  faith  on  the  Son  of  God,  in  a constant 
looking  to  and  dependence  upon  Him,  as  the  great  Author  of  all 
gracious  influences,  for  the  performance  of  every  duty  : and, 

withal,  that  after  their  best  performances  and  attainments,  they 
must  count  them  but  loss  and  dung,  in  point  of  justification  before 
God  ; and  to  make  it  their  great  desire  only  to  be  found  in  Christ 
and  his  righteousness.  And  that  ministers,  in  application  of  their 
sermons,  do  endeavour  rightly  to  divide  the  word  of  truth, 
speaking  distinctly  to  such  various  cases  of  the  converted  and  un- 
converted, as  arise  natively  from  the  subjects  they  have  been 
handling  ; and  that  in  the  whole  of  their  discourses  they  take 
care  to  suit  themselves  to  the  capacity  of  their  hearers,  as  to  matter, 
method,  and  expression,  and  to  the  prevailing  sins  of  the  time  and 
place,  with  all  prudent  and  zealous  freedom  and  plainness  ; as  also, 
that  they  make  Gospel  subjects  their  main  theme  and  study,  and 
press  with  all  earnestness  the  practice  of  moral  duties  in  a Gospel 
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manner  : And  that  they  forbear  delivering  any  thing  in  public, 
that  may  tend  more  to  amusement  than  edification,  and  beware  of 
bringing  into  their  sermons  and  public  discourses,  matters  of 
doubtful  disputation,  which  tend  to  gender  strife,  rather  than  to 
promote  the  edification  of  Christians.  And  the  Assembly  exhort  all 
to  study  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace. 

“ And,  finally,  the  General  Assembly  recommends  to  all  pro- 
fessors of  divinity  to  use  their  best  endeavours  to  have  the  students 
under  their  care  well  acquainted  with  the  true  method  of  preaching 
the  Gospel,  as  above  directed  ; and  that  Presbyteries  at  their  privy 
censures,  inquire  concerning  the  observation  of  this  Act.”1 
This  piece  of  legislation  was  passed  after  long  and  repeated  considera- 
tion in  the  years  preceding  the  Assembly  of  1736  which  adopted  it.  In 
those  years  serious  efforts  were  put  forth  by  the  Evangelicals  to  obviate 
what  they  looked  upon  as  the  final  disaster  of  a definite  Secession.  Though 
they  were  a majority  in  the  ministry  the  friends  of  the  Gospel  were  more 
or  less  of  a mob  for  lack  of  organised  unity.  They  lacked  coherence  of 
policy.  Thus  in  spite  of  all  the  goodwill  that  would  have  staved  off  the 
final  breach  with  the  Seceders  the  men  that  had  control  of  the  machine, 
or,  as  they  were  called,  the  managers,  succeeded  even  in  those  reforming 
Assemblies  in  getting  a good  deal  of  their  own  way.  Of  this  the  Seceding 
brethren  took  full  note.  It  was  the  weakness  of  the  devout  Evangelicals 
that  they  lacked  concerted  counsel  and  action.  They  were  men  taken  up, 
it  is  true,  more  with  the  spiritual  functions  of  the  ministry  of  the  word 
than  with  the  manipulating  of  the  Courts  and  the  management  of  Church 
business.  They  were  not  adepts  in  the  arts  of  the  wirepuller.  There  were 
others,  however,  who  were  wide  awake  in  regard  to  the  outward  concerns 
of  the  Church,  and  what  could  be  got  out  of  them.  They  knew  the  ropes 
and  they  could  get  their  own  way.  The  desiccated  ecclesiastic  who  is  a 
past-master  in  jobbery  and  gerrymandering  is  not  of  to-day  or  yesterday 
only.  Secular  Churchmen  of  this  unevangelical  kind  were  a minority  of 
the  ministers  for  years  afrer  the  Secession  had  become  a recognised  feature 
of  the  Church  life  of  the  country.  They  were,  however,  drilled  and 
compact  as  an  organised  force,  and  this  told  on  Assembly  decisions. 
It  was  only  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century  that  this  party  came 
to  be  a definite  majority  in  the  ministry.  Before  that  came  about,  as  the 
story  goes,  there  was  a vote  in  the  Assembly  in  which  John  Witherspoon 
led  the  Orthodox  and  beat  his  rival  Principal  Robertson.  Witherspoon 
had  taken  the  precaution  of  organising  his  forces  and  could  tell  Dr. 
Robertson  that  he  had  beaten  him  by  the  use  of  his  own  weapons. 
Robertson,  as  the  successor  of  Patrick  Cuming  in  leading  the  Moderates, 


1 Acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  1638-1842,  p.  636*. 
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was  in  command  of  the  disciplined  forces  that  could  be  counted  upon 
to  answer  the  party  whip.  They  indeed  brought  Assembly  business 
into  some  such  order  as  was  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Parliament.  And 
to  this  may  be  traced  the  use  of  the  expression  of  the  House  for  the  As- 
sembly in  current  Assembly  usage. 


Ill 

All  this,  however,  has  taken  us  away  from  the  theology  of  the  early 
Secession.  Though  the  body  was  very  much  of  one  mind  to  start  with 
yet  the  Secession  was  broken  in  two  in  1747  by  a dispute  as  to  whether 
or  no  Seceders  could  consistently  swear  a certain  clause  in  the  oath  taken 
by  the  free  burgesses  of  a few  Scottish  towns.  The  leaders  knew  their 
own  mind.  But  they  had  the  defects  of  their  qualities.  They  wanted 
their  own  way.  Those  who  held  the  negative  in  regard  to  the  Burgess 
Oath  called  themselves  the  General  Associate  Synod  and  were  popularly 
spoken  of  as  the  Anti-Burghers.  The  other  party  who  would  not  make  the 
matter  one  of  discipline  kept  the  name  of  the  Associate  Synod,  or  popularly 
they  were  called  the  Burghers.  The  former,  which  was  distinctly  the  more 
militant  of  the  two  Synods,  was  for  his  lifetime  dominated  by  the  forceful 
personality  of  Adam  Gib.  It  is  curious  that  the  settlement  of  such  an 
ecclesiastical  warrior  in  Edinburgh  as  its  first  Secession  minister  called 
forth  a protesting  pamphlet  from  the  Cameronian  side  which  spoke  of 
the  new  minister  as  an  intruder  or  usurper.  They  did  not  mince  matters 
in  those  days.  And  Adam  Gib  could  give  as  good  as  he  got.  He  was  a 
man  of  war  from  his  youth,  and  he  was  a candid  critic  of  the  position 
taken  up  by  the  Cameronians.  He  may  have  been  known  to  be  of  this 
mind  before  he  became  a minister.  So  it  was  not  so  strange  that  protest 
against  his  ministry  came  from  their  side.  In  a year  or  two  he  had  a 
great  part  in  drafting  the  Synod’s  answers  to  Nairn’s  Reasons.  Mr. 
Nairn,  who  had  been  a Seceder,  thought  it  his  duty  to  join  the  remnant 
of  the  Hillmen,  and  when  he  took  action  he  gave  in  his  reasons.  The 
Synod’s  answer  to  these  reasons  sets  forth  the  orthodox  reply  to  what 
was  looked  upon  as  the  right  hand  extreme  of  the  Anti-Government 
Party  as  the  Cameronians  or  the  Old  Dissenters  were  called. 

In  the  decade  that  followed  the  Breach  of  1747  there  was  a fight 
among  the  Anti-Burghers  which  brought  to  light  the  presence  among 
the  champions  of  orthodoxy  of  a doctrine  of  universal  redemption. 
The  culprit  was  none  other  than  Gib’s  right  hand  man  in  his  militancy 
against  the  Burgess  oath.  This  was  Thomas  Mair  of  Orwell,  the  son  of 
Mr.  George  Mair  of  Culross,  Boston’s  friend.  George  Mair  was  the  friend 
of  Fraser  of  Brea  of  a former  generation  and  of  Thomas  Boston  of  the 
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Secession  generation.  It  was  under  the  auspices  of  his  son  Thomas 
Mair  that  Fraser’s  work  on  Justifying  Faith  was  published  in  which  he 
asserted  a redemption  of  all  mankind.  This  redemption  was  of  a peculiar 
kind.  All  were  held  to  be  redeemed,  the  vessels  of  mercy  to  be  vessels 
of  mercy  and  the  vessels  of  wrath  to  have  in  their  cup  the  special  ingredient 
of  what  was  called  Gospel  Wrath  or  Gospel  Vengeance.  This  we  may 
see  from  these  words  of  his  pp.  223-224  ..."  Therefore  the  Lord  Jesus 
reaping  the  Manifestation  of  His  Grace  on  the  Elect,  and  Gospel-Wrath 
and  Vengeance  on  Reprobates,  and  getting  a Name  above  all  Names, 
which  was  it  the  Lord  ultimately  designed  ; He  indeed  reaps  the  Travel 
of  His  Soul,  and  the  fruit  of  His  Labours,  as  they  extend  to  both  the 
Elect  and  Reprobate  in  a different  Way  : for  look  on  the  Salvation  of 
the  Elect  in  itself,  it  is  not  a Fruit  worthy  of  Christ’s  Death,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  manifests  the  glorious,  marvellous  and  infinite  Grace  of  God  ; 
and  so  the  Damnation  of  Reprobates  for  their  Contempt  of  a crucified 
Saviour,  as  it  manifests  God’s  glorious  Justice  and  Gospel  Vengeance,  is 
some  Way  the  Travel  and  Fruit  of  Christ’s  Death,  to  purchase  both 
which  by  such  Means,  and  in  such  a Way,  the  infinite  Wisdom  of  God 
did  not  think  the  sending  of  His  Son  to  die,  a vain  or  profuse  waste, 
and  this  being  thereby  attained  it  cannot  be  said  inefficacious  ; if  it  be 
said  the  Reprobates  were  inexcusable  however,  and  Christ  might  have 
manifested  His  Wrath  on  them,  and  glorified  His  Justice  tho’  He  had 
never  died  for  them  ; grants  all,  and  so  might  reap  the  Glory  of  His 
Grace  on  the  Elect  in  saving  them  tho’  Christ  had  never  died  for  them, 
if  He  had  so  pleased,  and  so  much  both  Rutherfoord  and  Twiss  main- 
tain ; was  therefore  the  Death  of  Christ  needless  or  in  vain.” 

This  bizarre  doctrine  of  a redemption  that  issues,  and  was  meant  to 
issue,  in  nothing  else  than  greater  wrath  for  the  lost  may  have  been 
treated  by  the  writer  as  a speculation  which  he  did  not  mean  to  publish  ; 
for  Fraser  lived  for  many  years  after  he  was  released  from  the  Bass  and 
to  all  appearance  took  no  steps  to  let  the  world  or  the  Church  know  those 
special  views  that  he  had  put  on  paper.  And  it  was  well-nigh  half  a 
century  after  his  death  before  the  treatise  was  published.  Gib  questions 
the  good  faith  of  the  publisher  or  the  editor  who  saw  to  the  publication. 
This  challenge  may  have  been  made  because  the  name  and  repute  of 
Fraser  as  one  of  the  old  field  preachers  in  the  days  of  persecution  and  a 
sufferer  on  the  Bass  Rock  for  the  Good  Cause  were  fitted  to  give  a good 
introduction  to  the  teaching  of  a volume  which  purported  to  be  his  work. 
It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  make  good  a charge  of  bad  faith  against  the 
editor,  even  to  the  extent  of  being  guilty  of  interpolation.  Yet  the  fact 
that  the  author  himself  did  not  publish  the  treatise  might  point  to  its 
being  only  a roughly  worked-out  theological  problem  that  was  set  aside 
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or  held  up  by  the  writer  himself  as  not  a satisfactory  solution  to  the 
question  that  he  had  set  out  to  answer.  It  was  not  from  the  author’s 
MS.,  but  from  a copy  that  the  work  was  printed. 

It  was  to  counteract  the  teaching  ascribed  to  Fraser  that  Gib  edited 
in  1755  Owen  on  Redemption  with  the  introduction  to  which  McCrie 
referred  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Charles  Watson  at  Burntisland  in  which  he 
dealt  with  Gib’s  attitude  to  Marrow  teaching.  Mair’s  teaching,  though 
put  under  the  ban  of  the  Synod,  proved  to  be  contagious.  He  had  some 
sympathisers  not  only  among  the  Seceders,  but  in  the  ranks  of  the 
ministry  of  the  Reformed  Presbytery  as  the  Cameronians  were  now  called. 
Covenanting  zeal  was  running  to  seed  when  it  had  a better  grip  of  its 
doctrine  of  the  Kingship  of  Christ  and  laid  corresponding  stress  upon  it 
than  it  had  of  the  true  nature  of  his  sacrificial  work  as  a Priest.  Among 
them  the  adherents  to  Brea’s  scheme  broke  off  and  formed  the  New  Light 
Reformed  Presbytery.  And  such  is  the  irony  of  history  that  the  only 
avowedly  Socinian  or  Free-Thought  Congregation  in  Edinburgh  is  the 
present  day  successor  of  what  started  as  a Reformed  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  case  for  the  New  Light  section  at  the  Breach  of  the  Reformed 
Presbytery  is  set  forth  in  a pamphlet  of  64  pages  with  the  title,  “ The 
True  State,  Etc.”  published  in  1753.  It  was  answered  in  1754  in  an  able 
pamphlet  of  212  pages  entitled  “ A Serious  Examination,  Etc.”  This 
reply  is  ascribed  to  the  second  John  Macmillan  who  was  then  a young 
man  of  25  or  so.  It  is  an  elaborate  argument  on  behalf  of  the  definite 
saving  efficacy  of  our  Lord’s  atoning  work. 

Among  the  Seceders  there  was  one  minister  at  least  who  after  a fashion 
dared  to  hint  that  there  was  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  Universal 
Redemption,  either  Fraser’s  scheme  or  perhaps  rather  the  teaching  of 
the  Amyraldian  French  School.  Or  he  might  perhaps  have  had  an  eye 
to  the  type  of  Universal  Redemption  associated  with  the  name  of 
Davenant.  This  Seceder  was  George  Thomson  of  Rathillet  in  Fife  who 
ministered  among  the  Burghers.  He  had  been  a schoolmaster  with  Mr. 
Mair  at  Orwell  and  imbibed  his  teaching.  When  Mr.  Mair  was  condemned 
by  the  Anti-Burghers  his  schoolmaster  became  a Burgher,  and  in  1782 
he  published  a tract  in  which  he  aired  his  views  on  Redemption.  He  did 
this  in  a somewhat  cautious  manner.  It  was  a hint  rather  than  an  asser- 
tion. These  are  his  words  : — “ The  question  then  is,  Though  there  be  a 
speciality  in  the  death  of  Christ  respecting  an  elect  world  ; whether 
there  is  a universality  in  it  respecting  the  whole  world,  etc.”  (pp.  24-26  of 
“ A Compendious  View,  etc.,”  1782.)  Unless  I mistake,  this  George 
Thomson  became  a preacher  among  the  New  Light  Reformed  Presby- 
terians who  held  to  a double  reference  of  the  Lord’s  redemptive  work  on 
Fraser’s  Scheme.  He  joined  this  body  in  1783.  But  Thomson’s  course 
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was  altogether  a very  erratic  one,  and  the  fact  that  he  held  such  a position 
did  not  affect  the  general  state  of  things  among  the  Seceders.  They 
continued  through  the  18th  century  to  be  Old  School  Evangelical 
Calvinists. 

There  is  a suggestion  that  one  might  make  in  regard  to  the  Assembly’s 
condemnation  of  the  Marrow  on  the  ground  alleged  that  it  taught  Universal 
Redemption.  Culross,  where  James  Fraser  laboured  in  his  latter  years,  is 
on  the  very  border  of  the  county  and  within  the  bounds  of  the  Synod  of 
Fife,  and  it  may  have  been  known  by  Principal  Hadow,  who  of  course 
lived  in  that  county  and  Synod,  that  Fraser  had  taught  a doctrine  of 
Universal  Redemption  so  that  he  might  conclude  that  those  who  were  of 
his  circle,  as  some  of  the  Marrowmen  were,  shared  in  the  taint  of  the  same 
error.  He  learned  this  about  Fraser  from  Allan  Logan  of  Culross  who 
was  a keen  Anti-Marrowman.  He  might  have  known  of  it  too  from  John 
Carstairs’  criticism  of  him  on  this  score  as  far  back  as  1677.  For  even  so 
early  his  peculiar  views  were  known.  This  could  be  no  more  than  a sur- 
mise ; for  neither  Boston  nor  the  Erskines  gave  any  reason  for  suspecting 
that  they  were  off  the  orthodox  lines  on  this  subject.  Indeed  the  Marrow- 
men  expressly  disclaimed  the  teaching  of  Universal  Redemption.  The 
condemnation,  however,  of  the  Marrow  because  of  its  alleged  teaching 
on  this  head  may  be  due  entirely  to  an  inference  from  the  words  it  employs 
when  it  says  to  the  Gospel  hearer  as  such,  “ Christ  is  dead  for  you.”  The 
Marrowmen  as  a class  were  as  clear  in  regard  to  a definite  and  efficacious 
Atonement  as  any  Scottish  Divines  of  their  age  could  well  be.  To  say 
anything  to  the  contrary  would  be  to  misunderstand  or  mis-state  their 
teaching  altogether. 


IV 

The  conten dings  of  the  Secession  on  behalf  of  the  Faith  especially 
in  the  branch  of  it  to  which  Gib  belonged  are  set  forth  in  his  “ Display 
of  the  Secession  Testimony,”  which  appeared  in  1774.  This  work  called 
forth  by  way  of  a counter-blast  “ The  Testimony  Displayed,”  which 
the  Burghers  issued  in  1779.  In  both  branches  of  the  body  the 
Marrow  teaching  as  to  faith  and  its  warrant  in  the  offer  of  the  Gospel 
held  its  ground.  As  years,  however,  passed  the  Old  School  Evangelicals 
who  were  not  of  the  Secession  were  disposed  to  criticise  the  preaching 
of  the  Seceders  for  the  alleged  reason  not  that  it  did  not  give  the  offer  of 
Christ  and  of  life  everlasting  in  Him  to  sinners,  but  on  the  score  of  its 
being  one-sided  in  that  it  did  not  lay  on  the  need  for  the  New  Birth  as 
the  work  of  grace  such  a stress  as  was  proportionate  to  the  emphasis 
that  it  put  on  the  need  of  a change  of  the  sinner’s  state  in  his  free  justifica- 
tion. But  this  criticism  may  have  been  of  a carping  and  merely  fault- 
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finding  character  as  the  literature  of  the  early  Secession  sounds  no  un- 
certain note  in  regard  to  the  necessity  there  is  that  a sinner  to  be  saved 
should  experience  a change  of  nature  as  surely  as  a change  of  state. 
Yet  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  proportion  of  the  Faith  might  have  been 
better  kept  and  that  less  justice  was  being  done  to  the  realm  of  real 
than  to  that  of  relative  grace.  In  other  words  the  Lutheran  element 
in  their  preaching  may  have  outrun  what  we  may  call  the  Augustinian. 
Or  with  their  doctrine  of  faith  and  its  warrant  they  may  have  laid  less 
stress  than  they  should  on  the  serious  self-examination  of  the  Puritan 
School. 

The  published  work  of  the  first  days  of  the  Secession  was  in  the  main 
of  a doctrinal  nature.  This  was  so  to  a large  extent  even  when  it  was  of 
a polemic  character,  and  in  this  region  we  find  that  metaphysical  questions 
were  quite  within  their  orbit  when  they  discussed  the  merits  and  the 
relations  of  Faith  and  Fancy. 

Faith  no  Fancy  is  more  than  a mere  long  pamphlet.  It  is  quite  an 
elaborate  controversial  Essay  in  which  Ralph  Erskine  discusses  the  psycho- 
logical character  of  the  believing  exercise  of  the  Christian  soul.  This 
Treatise  on  mental  images  runs  to  about  150,000  words. 

The  works  of  the  two  brothers  Erskine  had  a wide  circulation  far 
beyond  the  constituency  of  the  denomination  which  they  adorned. 
Ralph  Erskine  in  particular  was  very  popular,  and  his  Gospel  Sonnets — 
which  are  full  of  Marrow  doctrine — were  circulated  at  least  nearly  as 
widely  as  his  Sermons.  These  latter  were  almost  as  well  known  and  as 
much  valued  among  the  Reformed  folk  in  the  Netherlands  as  they  used 
to  be  in  the  Home  Country. 

Ebenezer  Erskine  and  his  son-in-law,  James  Fisher,  were  partners  in 
producing  what  was  at  first  spoken  of  as  the  Synod’s  Catechism,  but 
came  to  be  known  better  as  Fisher’s,  for  it  was  the  younger  man  that 
finished  it,  and  perhaps  had  the  main  hand  in  most  of  it,  though  the 
greater  share  of  the  earlier  part  has  been  attributed  to  Ebenezer  Erskine. 
This  exposition  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  attained  a greater  vogue  than 
any  other  in  Scotland,  even  than  Willison’s,  though  his  was  very  much 
in  use.  Fisher’s  Catechism  thus  exercised  more  of  a formative  influence 
in  moulding  the  thoughts  of  religious  homes  and  in  making  so  many  of 
the  people  of  Scotland  skilled  in  theological  matters  than  did  any  other 
single  catechetical  work  expository  of  the  Shorter  Catechism.  It  con- 
tinued to  be  issued  down  until  about  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  ; 
and  it  found  acceptance  far  beyond  the  ranks  of  the  Secession.  The 
Presbyterian  Board  in  Philadelphia  in  its  first  forty  years  sold  about 
20,000  copies. 

Moncrieff,  like  the  Erskines  and  Fisher,  was  also  a capable  theologian, 
but  Wilson  of  Perth  seems  from  the  texture  of  his  thought  to  have  been. 
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at  least  not  a whit  behind  the  ablest  of  his  fellows.  His  “ Defence  of 
Reformation  Principles  ” set  forth  the  case  that  the  Fathers  of  the 
Secession  could  make  for  themselves  in  defending  their  line  of  action. 
He  seems  to  a reader  to  be  inclined  to  lay  more  stress  on  a pure  Church 
than  on  a true  one  in  the  matter  of  visible  unity  of  fellowship.  And 
though  he  was  the  abler  man  of  the  two  he  does  not  make  out  his  plea, 
on  the  older  Scottish  doctrine  of  the  duty  of  preserving  the  unity  of  a 
true  Church,  against  his  antagonist,  John  Currie  of  Kinglassie.  Currie 
was  well  read  in  the  older  Scottish  divinity,  and  argues  along  the  line 
that  Rutherford  and  Durham  would  have  taken  a century  before. 

The  outcome  of  the  virtual  schism  of  1651  between  Resolutioners 
and  Protesters  was  to  be  seen  in  the  laxer  attitude  as  to  Church  unity 
that  was  shown  by  the  Cameronian  party  and  now  by  the  Seceders.  Men’s 
minds  had  come  to  be  accustomed  to  see  altar  set  up  against  altar  in 
rival  denominations  that  held  separate  communion.  Thus  it  came  to 
pass  that,  instead  of  the  one  Church  for  which  the  older  Presbyterians 
strove,  a modified  ideal  of  Church  unity  and  fellowship  found  a welcome 
from  what  claimed  to  be  the  right  wing  of  Reformed  orthodoxy.  Currie, 
as  we  have  named  him,  was  one  that  pleaded  on  behalf  of  the  older 
Reformed  Church  system  against  Erastianism  as  surely  as  did  the  Seceders. 
In  this  his  contemporary,  John  Willison,  was  of  one  mind  with  him.  His 
Testimony  is  one  of  the  characteristic  works  of  the  Evangelicals.  In 
another  department  of  Church  theology  their  friend,  John  Warden  of 
Gargunnock,  did  a careful  bit  of  work.  He  wrote  an  extensive  essay  on 
the  Sacrament  of  Baptism.  This  was  issued  as  early  as  1724.  Warden 
was  one  of  the  same  set  as  the  men  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  Awaken- 
ings of  Kilsyth  and  Cambuslang,  and  who  kept  in  touch  with  Trans- 
Atlantic  Evangelicals  in  the  Monthly  Letter,  which  tells  of  the  fruits  of 
the  Gospel  in  days  of  revival  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  His  son,  also 
John  Warden,  left  behind  him  a carefully  wrought  out  system  of  theology 
presented  almost  entirely  in  a catena  of  Scripture  quotations  relevant  to 
the  various  heads  or  topics  into  which  a system  of  theology  is  divided. 
The  minister  of  Gargunnock  was  not  a special  favourite  among  the  friends 
of  the  Marrow,  for  he  was  a man  who  went  so  far  with  them,  but  failed 
to  go  the  whole  way.  But  no  more  did  most  of  the  Evangelical  ministry 
in  Scotland  of  their  day  go  all  the  way  with  the  Marrowmen.  As  to 
the  merits  of  the  controversy  they  were  to  a great  extent  at  sixes  and 
sevens.  There  was,  however,  much  real  sympathy  among  them  with 
the  fight  made  for  a free  Gospel  and  for  an  open  way  for  sinners  to  Christ, 
such  as  the  Marrowmen  laid  stress  upon.  This  sympathy  was  cherished 
on  the  part  of  men  who  might  put  things  in  another  way  than  the  Marrow 
brethren  did.  Some  of  them  were  loyal,  for  example,  to  the  teaching 
and  method  of  Guthrie  of  Fenwick  who  was  in  the  front  rank  of  Gospel 
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preachers  of  his  time,  and  they  did  not  forget  that  when  he  laid  stress 
upon  the  truth  that,  though  no  words  will  take  effect  till  God  pour  out 
His  Spirit,  yet  ministers  must  still  press  men’s  duty  upon  them  and 
charge  them  that  they  give  the  Lord  no  rest  till  He  send  out  that  Spirit, 
which  He  will  give  to  them  that  ask  for  Him.  Guthrie  taught,  “ that 
though  none  cordially  close  with  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  acquiesce  in 
that  ransom  found  out  by  God,  except  only  such  as  are  elected,  and 
whose  heart  the  Lord  doth  sovereignly  determine  to  that  blessed  choice, 
yet  the  Lord  has  left  it  as  a duty  upon  people  who  hear  His  Gospel  to 
close  with  His  offer  of  salvation,  as  if  it  were  in  their  power  to  do  it.” 
Warden’s  descendants  held  an  honourable  place  in  the  Church’s  ministry 
after  him,  and  one  of  them  had  the  honour  of  resigning  at  the  Disruption 
of  1843  what  was  held  to  be  the  richest  benefice  in  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
This  was  Dr.  Patrick  Macfarlan  of  the  West  Kirk  of  Greenock. 


V 

But  let  us  return  to  Secession  literature.  It  was  solid  rather  than 
showy  as  one  may  see  by  looking  into  the  sermons  of  Arnot  of  Kennoway 
or  Swanston  of  Kinross  or  the  works  of  Adam  Gib  or  John  Brown  of 
Haddington.  MacEwen  of  Dundee  we  name  by  himself.  He  was  one 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Secession  movement.  He  died  at  the 
early  age  of  28.  But  he  left  a book  that  embalms  his  memory.  It  is 
called  Grace  and  Truth.  It  deals  with  the  Types  of  Scripture  in  a vein 
of  fine  Evangelical  teaching,  and  it  is  expressed  in  what  was  regarded 
as  the  classical  English  of  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  in  the  florid 
and  ornate  style  of  James  Hervey.  In  matter  of  style  he  was  a marked 
contrast  to  many  of  his  fellows,  though  some  in  both  wings  of  the  Secession 
aimed  at  good  expression.  We  find  Dr.  John  Erskine  of  the  Greyfriars 
passing  a high  enconium  on  MacEwen’s  work.  And  such  a high  and  dry 
Anglican  Churchman  as  Dean  Burgon  makes  the  rather  grudging  admission 
that  the  best  book  he  knew  in  English  on  the  Types  was  by  a Scotsman 
and  a Presbyterian. 

Of  the  solid  type  of  Secession  production  are  the  sermons  of  David 
Wilson  of  London  and  John  Muckarsie  of  Kinkell  and  John  Hunter, 
their  first  ordained  minister,  whose  work  was  cut  short  almost  at  its  outset, 
and  James  Scot  of  Gateshaw  who,  like  James  Fisher,  was  a son-in-law  to 
Ebenezer  Erskine.  It  illustrates  the  firmness  with  which  the  old  Seceders 
held  to  their  Church  distinctions  that  Scot,  as  an  Anti-Burgher,  took 
part  in  the  deposition,  if  not  the  excommunication  of  three  such  revered 
relatives  as  his  wife’s  father  and  uncle  and  brother-in-law.  This  he  did 
seeing  that  they  did  not  accept  the  Anti-Burgher  reading  of  what  the 
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times  called  for.  When  James  Scot  came  home  from  the  militant  Synod 
he  had  his  wife  to  face.  He  told  her  what  had  been  done.  When  she 
heard  the  facts  she  was  ready  to  act.  “You,”  she  said,  “ are  my  husband, 
but  you  are  no  longer  my  minister,”  and  as  long  as  she  was  lady  of  the 
Manse  she  went  off  each  Sabbath  about  ten  or  a dozen  miles  to  join  in 
the  worship  of  a Burgher  Church.  Her  husband’s  sermons  are  extant, 
but  they  are  rare  and  hard  to  get  as  indeed  is  most  of  the  comparatively 
fugitive  devout  reading  of  those  days.  It  may  be  that  Alison  Erskine 
read  the  sermons  that  she  would  not  go  to  hear.  Those  worthy  people 
might  be  called  angular  and  narrow  ; but  there  is  no  denying  that  they 
had  grit.  Some  of  them  might  even  be  gritty.  When  each  respected  the 
convictions  of  the  other  it  was  possible  for  couples  to  live  in  harmony 
even  in  such  cases.  There  is  a valuable  devotional  work  called  “ Solitude 
Sweetened,”  by  James  Meikle,  Surgeon  in  Carnwath.  This  worthy  Seceder 
was  a strong  Burgher,  and  his  wife  was  an  equally  convinced  Anti- 
Burgher.  But  each  of  them  let  the  other  take  the  way  that  to  each  of 
them  seemed  best.  So  in  regard  to  Church  connection  they  agreed  to 
differ.  Meikle  in  early  life  had  been  a student  looking  forward  to  the 
Ministry  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Secession,  but  he  came  to  be  satisfied  that 
owing  to  a defect  in  voice  from  which  he  suffered  he  was  not  called  upon 
to  be  a preacher.  So  he  became  a surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  in 
the  Surgeon’s  Bay  or  his  quarters  aboard  an  18th  century  ship  of  war 
he  penned  his  meditations.  These  show  what  a good  practical  divine  he 
was  and,  with  the  voice  given,  what  an  effective  preacher  he  might  have 
been.  His  works  are  a very  fine  specimen  at  once  of  the  sound  theology 
and  of  the  devoutly  meditative  life  that  prevailed  in  the  18th  century 
Seceder  circles. 

The  Secession  kept  alive  the  witness  for  the  Reformed  Faith  in  many 
parts  of  Scotland  when  the  State  Church  came  under  the  blight  of  a 
ministry  that  had  no  place  in  its  message  for  the  good  news  of  a gracious 
salvation.  And  it  told  not  only  on  Scotland.  It  spread  across  the  Channel 
to  Northern  Ireland  where  it  took  deep  root  and  rivalled  in  strength 
the  Synod  of  Ulster.  It  reached  out  beyond  the  borders  in  the  south 
to  many  parts  of  England,  and  even  made  its  way  overseas  to  America. 
America  indeed  is  in  its  debt  for  the  training  of  that  bright  particular 
star  of  the  pulpit  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  John  Mitchell  Mason  of 
New  York,  who  wedded  the  purest  evangel  to  the  richest  and  most 
manly  eloquence.  Though  in  the  process  of  the  years  the  Secession 
body  broke  away  to  a large  extent  from  the  outlook  of  its  fathers  and 
founders,  yet  it  long  remained  a bulwark  of  the  faith  and  an  unambiguous 
witness  to  a gratuitous  supernatural  salvation.  It  produced  many  men 
of  decided  character  ; and  even  when  it  was  slipping  away  from  the  moor- 
ings of  its  first  days  there  still  were  to  be  found  a remnant  some  of  whom 
were  the  greatest  men  that  the  whole  movement  could  show. 
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Before  we  part  with  the  Secession  and  its  teaching  we  should  say  a 
word  or  two  about  Brown  of  Haddington  and  his  work.  As  for  many 
years  Professor  of  Theology  to  the  Burgher  Synod  he  did  much  to  transmit 
the  pure  Gospel  strain  of  teaching  for  which  the  Seceding  fathers  stood, 
and  he  did  what  he  could  to  keep  his  scholars  on  the  old  line  all  along 
the  battle  front.  His  System  of  Theology  is  a monument  to  his  diligence 
in  his  calling.  His  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  and  his  Self-Interpreting 
Bible  had  both  of  them  a wide  circulation.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
expositions  of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  the  simpler  of  which  as  a child’s 
Catechism  was  as  much  used  in  Northern  Ireland,  where  as  we  have 
seen  the  Secession  had  a strong  hold,  as  Willison’s  Mother’s  Catechism 
was  in  Scotland.  Until  at  least  last  generation  in  Ulster  farmhouses, 
when  the  young  folk  were  not  old  enough  to  be  taught  the  Shorter 
Catechism,  it  used  to  be  said  they  were  still  on  the  “ Brown.”  It  was 
Scots  Irish  Presbyterians  with  such  an  early  training  that  helped  so  much 
to  build  up  and  recruit  the  ranks  of  American  Presbyterianism. 

In  one  of  the  posthumous  pieces  from  his  pen  John  Brown  deals  with 
the  measure  or  the  extent  to  which  the  Righteousness  of  Christ  is  imputed 
to  His  people  with  a view  to  their  justification.  In  this  article  he  takes 
up  the  position  that  each  believer  has  not  the  whole  of  that  righteousness 
set  to  his  account,  but  only  as  much  as  is  required  to  meet  his  own  need. 
It  was  the  kind  of  scholastic  question  that  invited  controversy,  and  it  is 
of  interest  to  find  that  among  the  Anti-Burghers  the  other  side  of  the 
question  was  taken.  The  teaching  that  prevailed  among  them  was  that 
nothing  less  than  the  full  sacrifice  of  the  Lord  is  set  to  the  credit  of  each 
of  his  clients.  The  matter  in  dispute  is  like  the  question,  has  each  man 
the  whole  of  the  sun  for  himself  or  only  what  he  needs  of  it  ? He  has 
all  that  he  needs  directly  and  indirectly.  His  fellows,  too,  have  their 
share,  and  all  the  good  that  he  gets  of  fellowship  with  them  is  the  measure 
in  which  he  benefits  by  the  sun’s  light  and  heat  that  those  others  get. 
It  has  often  been  said  that  there  is  such  merit  in  the  blood  of  the  Cross 
that  one  drop  is  enough  to  redeem  a sinner.  This  hyperbolical  mode  of 
speech  leaves  out  of  account  that  the  one  drop  which  in  that  case  will 
save  must  be  the  last  drop  that  the  Lord  shed  in  giving  His  life  as  a 
ransom  for  many.  To  be  a ransom  for  any  His  life  must  be  laid  down  ; 
and  what  was  done  for  all  was  done  for  each.  He  who  was  Surety  for  all 
was  Substitute  for  each.  When  we  are  dealing  with  what  was  infinite 
what  was  needed  for  one  was  enough  for  all.  Every  man  who  has  the 
light  and  warmth  of  the  sun  has  the  whole  sun  shining  upon  him,  yet 
he  has  not  the  whole  light  as  his  own  that  the  sun  gives  forth. 
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VII 

We  have  taken  a look  at  the  Theology  of  the  Scottish  Reformed 
School  in  the  early  days  of  the  Secession.  These  were  days  when  the 
mordant  acid  of  Deistic  critical  unbelief  or  18th  Century  Illuminism 
was  eating  into  the  substance  of  religious  thought  and  life  in  wide  circles 
of  the  nation.  The  thinking  of  the  unevangelical  School  fell  under  the 
blight.  The  Evangelicals,  both  in  the  State  Church  and  in  the  Secession 
felt  the  impact  of  the  newest  fashionable  modes  in  the  realm  of  faith 
and  thought.  But  instead  of  welcoming  or  yielding  to  them  they  swept 
them  aside  as  so  many  mere  flimsy  guesses  or  cobweb  speculations  and 
pursued  the  even  tenor  of  their  believing  way  in  the  conviction  of  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  historic  Christian  tradition.  So  little  did  they 
regard  the  presence  of  the  enemy  at  the  gates  as  a menace  to  the  stability 
of  the  Christian  Confession  that  their  theological  interest  found  its  centre 
of  gravity  in  dogmatic  questions  which  belonged  rather  to  the  wranglings 
of  Polemics  than  to  the  problems  of  Apologetics. 


